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nt to the Manager, at the above address. 


Memorabilia. 


W E have been much interested in an arti- 
cle by Mr. Felix Walter in PMLA for 
March that ‘Publications of the 
Modern Language Association of America ”’ 
about Populism. This name denotes first 
of all the grouping of a score or so of French 
novelists ‘‘ under the banner of a common 
conception of the novel ’’; and its signifi- 
cance—if we eliminate some few satirical 
descriptions—is that of a reaction directed 
against the literature of analysis; a call to 
an art based on observation and sincerity ; 
sympathy for the chosen subject-matter and, 
in particular, sympathy for the people. The 
beginnings of Populism, adumbrated some- 
what obscurely in 1924, came out into shape 
in 1929 under the initiative of M. Andre 
Thérive and M. Léon Lemonnier. In some 
sense a development from Naturalism, Popu- 
lism differs from its predecessor first, in its 
rejection of the old pessimism distilled from 
late nineteenth-century scientific determin- 
ism; and secondly, in its rejection of the in- 
sistence on a scientific basis for the novel. 
It remains akin to Naturalism in its vehem- 
ent reaction against snobbery (e.g., Proust), 
against analytic immoralism (e.g., Gide) and 
preciosity (e.g., Giraudoux). A distinguish- 
ing positive factor is its complete political 
objectivity. The populist on political and 
social questions, must take no sides. Here 
our exponent expresses some doubt of sound- 
ness. He cannot perfectly acquit this im- 
partiality against the accusation, levelled by 
the genuine proletarian school, of ‘‘ visiting 
the people as one might visit the zoo.”’ This, 
indeed, would be but driving out one form 
of snobbery in order to entertain another. 
Still, the main question is, What is the 
value of Populist fiction? Mr. Walter rates 
high the work of the two leaders of the 
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school, in good part as seeing in them recoil 
bizarre to normal. In Thérive’s ‘ Le 


| Baiser de Satan,’ Populism has attempted 


| ing 


what Naturalism shied from, the historical 
novel. M. Jean Giono, as the most intrigu- 
of the followers, receives praise; the 
scene of his work is the valley of the upper 
Durance with its peasantry. M. Eugene 
Dabit (a genuine proletarian), though a 
populist, begins somewhat to abandon the 
political and social neutrality. It is claimed 
that the movement is influencing art, the 
drama, and the cinema. It can be discerned 
in German fiction, and also in our own. ‘‘ A 
Frank O’Connor in Ireland, an Alfred 
Doblin in Germany, or a Nora Hoult in Eng- 
land, may not call themselves Populists.”’ 
says Mr. Walter, ‘“‘ but they are close kin 
artistically to this fertile and significant 


French group.” 
AN interesting contribution to discussion of 
the portrait of Shakespeare will be found 
in the Birmingham Post for May 8, over the 
signature of Mr. Philip B. Chatwin. Mr. 
Chatwin defends Dugdale from some recent 
strictures and points out some errors made 
by his somewhat severe critic, Mr. Spielmann, 
and then goes on to tell us that under the 
paint put on Shakespeare’s bust in 1748 by 
John Hall, a few fragments of the original 
painting yet remain. He also makes sugges- 
tions in explanation of a curious line which 
runs half across the forehead, starting in the 
hair over the right ear and fading away 
over the nose. Myr. Chatwin at first sup- 
posed the line was the edge of a patch made 
by Hall in repair of some injury, but gave 
up this idea on being reminded that Vertue’s 
notes, written but a short time before, make 
no mention of any defect to be remedied. 
The line comes just where the line of a hat 
would touch the forehead. Did the sculptor 
in the first instance furnish Shakespeare with 
a hat, and remove it because it was disap- 
proved of, and happen only to rub down half 
the mark it had made? There is little room 
under the arch for a hat: and a man shown 
wearing a hat in church is most unusual. 
‘“* $till,’? concludes Mr. Chatwin, and it is 
an amusing conclusion, “‘ there is at any rate 
one such example—Bacon’s. Is this food for 
the Baconians ?”’ 


JRITING on the Salon in the second May 
number of the Revue des Deux Mondes. 

M. Louis Gillet notes that, at this time of 
harship, and of a _ sad dearth of buyers 
(‘ C’est fini du régime de la_ facilité’’) 
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ainters are seizing ~ their op rtunit for . 

Sling themselves together, on portu and for Literary and Historical 
thought, and that the rejuvenating effect of 
all this is becoming apparent. When the Notes. 
State calls for artists to decorate the walls i 
of public buildings (‘‘ et la nouvelle archi - VILLAGE PLAYS AT DUNMOW ; 
tecture appelle naturellement la fresque ’’) ? 
it will find, he says, a better prepared team ESSEX, IN THE SIXTEENTH 
of them than were those who a hundred years 
ago, under Thiers, took upon themselves to | CENTURY. i 
paint the churches of Paris. (See ante p. 345). 
QUR readers may perhaps like to have the 1535-1536. 
reference for an extraordinary feat of | 
what one must suppose to be mass deception | | This is the first year the charges are given 
on the part of an Indian juggler. It is re- in detail. Dr. House and Mr. F. Robus give 
lated by Colonel James, of Chieveley, Berks, this year as 1535. The Rev. W. J. Scott 
in a letter to The Times of May 23. An_ Sives it as 1536. This is also the only year 
ox-cart laden with a number of household of which the Corpus Christi accounts have 
servants was pushed twice round a masonry | been published ]. . 
platform by the juggler’s pressing his fore- Rec? off ye Corpus Crysty Feste as yt dothe 
head against the naked point of a hog-spear, apere herafter. 
which had been securely fixed for the pur- | Itm. Moche Canfylde iiijs = 4 
pose along the single shaft of the cart. The Moche — estyn | 
juggler’s hands were tied behind his back, | Easton ] vijs | % 
but, in any case, the weight of the cart was» lytyle estyn jys ae ‘of 
greater than a man with his hands free| >» barnyston _ iiijs a er 
could have moved. The point of the spear | >> hyester [High _ ; 5 1 
would have pierced human skin at a touch; Easter | “UO 
yet when the trick was over, not the slightest Itm. lynsyl [Lindsell] ijs — viij4 | i , 
mark could be seen on the performer’s fore- | », | Donmowe Pryere viij® | E 
head. .» Much Dunmowe xv® =| 
QUR correspondent, Mr. A. L. Cox, of Ye Charges. 
Burgh, Lincs., writes to us: Itm. ffor a welle [veal] ij = — 

““The two-sailed post mill at Friskney, » »» +) Moton = xilij4 | 
south of Wainfleet, on the Boston road, is to » 1 9 Welle xviij4 aa 0 
be demolished. The mill, which is a famous »> yy 99 oy xxijd | # 1 
roadside landmark, is over two hundred years | +» »» 9) Spyce & hone _ \ 2 f 
old, and the miller, according to the Lin- [ honey ] vjdob e° a 
colnshire Standard, . ” s» 3, Wood vj‘ | as 0 
had to get up at all hours of the night to turn.» 1» 55 kocys & has- | > f 
the mill into the wind to save it from being tyllars [cooks and | a 
Mines oer. ; hag whole ——- to be hostelers | xij? | I 
tare ——" oe ee oe | aan et clars [balance ‘dob 

The demolition of a mill is always some- ores sen ile 
thing rather melancholy. 1536-1537. I 

E received recently a note from our cor- Corpus Christi Feste. 

respondent, Mr. J. H. Brrss, to which _Rec¢ Much Dunmowe [pyr ?] xviijs j? 
he appends the following: Lytle Canfyllde iijs = I 

““ You may be interested in this paper. It Charges. 
is manufactured in Louisiana, being merely | Itm. for a moton xxi 
cotton with a finish. It is generally used for | ,, +> 9 welle xiii! 
matters which demand a preserved record.’’ | ,, ,, moton & welle xiiij" 

Not a specially easy field for the pen, this | ,, moton [ ?] xij! E 
paper—though it is in fact a finer glorified | ,, ,, welle & moton xxit 
grown-up version of the foundation of the ,, ,, bushell of whyete 
baby’s rag-book—is so ‘‘ finished ’’ as to be [wheat ] ijs bi 
attractive to the eye and the touch. te », hone[y] = vijé 
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: ,, Saffrane [saffron ] 
gy Pepper vjdob| 4] 
. ,, cooks & hostellers viij4 
= ,, ij minstrelles viijd 


1537-1538. 
[In pencil is a note 1537 by a later hand]. 


Received at Maye. 
Rec! for hole Wesseyle | Wassail ?] 


at Maye shuting xiis =_ 
ie ee viijs vd 
: : xs vijd | 
Resseyvd at Corpus Christi tyme. 
Eston parva vjs —viijd 
barneston vjS viii | 
lynssyll | Lindsell ] vj® —-viij@ 
Moche Canfelde iiijs vj 
Dunmowe parva ilijS = vii 
hye rooding iijs ja 
moche Eyston vij® —-viij 
Canfeld parva iijs _— 
Dunmow magna xs i1ij4 
Summa xlviijs xj4 

of this there was laid out 
in costs and charges XXX1x§ ixd 


Theyr remayneth to the cherche 


At St. Andrew tyme and 
Recd of the Busschop at 
St. Nicholas tyme 


1538-1539. 


[This year is notable for the full details 
of amounts received from the sale of mater- 
ial presumably surplus from the feast, also 
for the details of preparations. Mention 
also made of ‘‘ our players’ and of the hire 
of players’ garments from Chelmsford. The 
feasts and plays this year were evidently on 
a more elaborate scale]. 

Recd of Wyllem lord of miss- 
rule which was gathered at 


iijs —iiije 


Christmas xlj§ as 

att the ploughe feste viijs — 
Recd of Raffe Melborn of the 

plough feste mony [-?] 

quarter ixs 
Rec? at Maye Feste xvlij§ vijd 
» for ale and bread sold att 

the Maye Feste xd 

Corpus Christi Feste. 

Recd of hyghe Rothyng xviijd | 
»» 5, Lynsell iijs ij 
»» 5, Moch Ayston [Haston] vs  viij4 | 
»» 5, hyghe Ester vijé = 
» 5, lytell Canfeld -- xvd 


vja 


ix® j4ob[4] | 


? 
” 
” 
” 
? 
”? 
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Barnston 1ijs vd 
lytell Ayston iijs vijd 
moch Dunmowe vs vj 
Mother Hobbs for wood sold ij 


Mother Graye for’ ,, vs ij 
bred & ale sold att ye seyd feste xx4 
Nicholas Parcar for ij calfes 


skyns vd 


| The following items are headed the ‘‘Year 
| following,’’ 


but the same wardens were in 


| office and the items are payments to be placed 


Payd 


”? 


| Payd 


against the foregoing Receipts]. 


Atte the Maye Feste. 


to 
” 


”? 


Reynolds the butcher for meate xv‘ 
John Saben for a calfe ijs = 
the same John for a 


quarter of motton vjd 
,, Thomas Mant for halfe 
a shepe xij 
,, John Poterych for halfe 
a calfe xjd 
,, John Parcer the cooke vjd 
,, Thomas Agodsalse | ?] 
and Agnes Mosses iij4 
,, Mother Hobbs & Watts 
| ?] at dychyng ij 
», Mother Watts & John 
Proycken | ?] for spyce, 
salte & hony vij4ob| 3 | 
,, Robert Melborn wyff for 
brewyng half a seme 
[4 bush] malts ilijd 
,, Wede wyffe for brewyng iijd 
,, the mynstrells at that 
daye yd 
,, Thomas Dyer for wood vj 
Att Corpus Christi feste. 
to Thomas Anett for a lode 
of woode viij4 
,, Hayward the cooke viij4 
,, Thomas Agodsalse | ?] iiij4 
», John Saben for ij calfes 
iiijs iij@ 
,, Raffe Melborn for ij 
shepe iijs i1ij4 
,, John Poterych for won 
shepe xxd 
,, John Skyckener for ij 
once [ozs.] peper iij 
,, the same Skyckener for 
a pyt [pint] hony yd 
,, Mother Hobbs vd 
,, the Cowper wyff ja 
,, Raffe att dychyng ja 
,, Mother Hemyss | ?] for 
salt j4 


Mother Wats for baking jij? 


> 
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iiije 
viijd 


», », Mother Keens for brewing 
, Mother Barker for brewing 
,, the mynstrells att the day 
Ayer of Chelmsford for 
players garments and 
for fetching of same 
, our players vis 


1539-1540. 


Rect of the lord of missrule 
and for the plough fest xvs — 


The Maye. 
Recd att the maye in 
year 
at thye gamyng certayn 
all charges borne as in 
which particulars sums 
more att large doth 
apear 
Payd to John Melborn in re- 
ward for playing the 
lord att Christmas 
, John Parcar in re- 
ward for playing the 
fool aa 
», 5, the mynstrells for the 
Christmas 
, Wyllem Waskett for 
lewess | ?] 
Aylett wyff for brew- 
ing iijd 
Charges att the Maye. 


” 


ijs — 
viij4 


second 


xiiijs  viijd 


ilijs = xxjd 


a 
xij 


xxd 


xij 


” 


To Pomfrett for a calfe iijs -- 
Saben for a schype [sheep] ij: iiijd 
Robert Melborn for a 
busshell malt = vij 

Payd for brewing and baking vj 

,, to cooks and hostellers xd 
,, for a busshell of whete viij4 
[There is no mention of the Corpus 


Christi in this year, but as the same war- 
dens were in office as in the previous year 
the items of the former year may include 
those of this year. Or the Maldon play 
may have visited Dunmow instead of their 
own play, for Maldon Records 1540. Relic 
Sunday, July 11th give ‘‘Recd of Mr. 


Vykar, by hym gathered at Moche Dunmow | 


vjs’’]. 
1540-1541. 
[Nicholas Parear (cf. 1526) was church- 
warden this and the following year and 


John Parcar (cf. previous year), a fletcher, | 


rented Church lands. ] 

The Maye 
Recd atte the Maye and all 
charges paid 
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Recd of hatfylde xv — 
»» 3, lytle hatfylde xs iiijd 
+> 9, hy ester vijs - 
» 5, Lytle Ayston vjs ~ 
»» 9, Lytle Canfyld 1lijS ——viija 
s> 9, Lytle Dunmowe vs _ 
» 4, Lytle Salyng vs e 
»» 5, Myche Ayston viijs iiijd 
» 4, Lyndsell iiljs - 

| 4, 4, Stebbyng vij§ —iliijd 

| 5» 5, Barnston vs = 

jae , Bockynge a xxd 

| 4, 5, OWre owyn towne xiiij* ~ 

Expenses same day XXXv§ vjé 


| Rect of lorde of missrule 
Christmas last and at the 
plowe fest mony at the 


towne XXXvilj§ j 
Payd to the children at 
Christmas for playing ae vi 
1541-1542. 
Recd Maye Day to the 
cherche Xviij® - 
Corpus Christi. 
Item to owre Corpus Christi vis —_viijd 
To Robert Melborne for a 
calfe and a _ piece of 
mutton iijs iy! 
,, John Saben for a calfe ujs xd 
,, John Saben for halfe a 
lambes ijs - 
,, Master Kynwelmersh for 
a calfe iijS —iiijd 
[Lord of Manor of Newton Hall]. 
To Thomas the newe butcher 
for pieces of mutton =- vj! 
,, A quarter of pepper and 
for honneye and saffrone xvi 
halfe a pecke of flowar 
| flour] and for potts vij’ 
Payde for mete and dryncke 
for the gathering and for 
the wode xiij¢ 
[In the margin is the total xxiijs vj4] 
Rect of Skyngle [or Shingle] 
lord of missrule that he 
gathered at Christmas vijs j! 
[There is Shingle Hall in Dunmow]. 
Corpus Christi. Si 
| Recd of High Rodyng vjs__iiij? 
» 5, Barnston vjs___-viij? 
| 5, 4, Lynzell iiijs ‘ 
| 4, 4, hygh estor viijs = 
| ,,  ,, Myche Eyston vijs —_ viij? 


»» 3, Lytel Eyston iiijs *  iiij? 
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» 9, Dunmowe viijs 
, 97 Thaxstede iijs 
» 9) Stebyng ij8 


», Mstr Wysemans 
house of Canfyld — 


iiija | 
iii] | 


xiiijé | 


| Well-known Essex family in the sixteenth 


century. 1553-5. 
field was M.P. for Maldon. 


visited Mr. 
, Much Dunmowe xs 


1542-1543. 
Recd Maye all charges deducted vijs 
Corpus Christi Plays. 


Fyrst off Myche Canfeld vd 
» 9, Northend vij§ 
» 97 Myche Ayston viljs 
4 3, Lytel Ayston vs 

,, Lytel Dunmowe vjs 
,, Barnston vs 
», Hye Ester ix’ 
» 97 Stebbing viijs 


Lytel Canfyld 


,, Lyndsell iijs 
» 3, Owr owyn towne vjs 
Christmas XXX1x§ 
1543-1544. 
[Details much fewer]. 
Maye vs 


Corpus Christi. 
Recd Lyte! Dunmowe _— 
1» Moche Ayson ijs 
»  Lynsel — 
» Hye estr ~- 
Much Dunmowe ixs 


| 
| 
| 


John Wiseman of Can- | 
Queen Elizabeth | 
Wiseman’s house at Canfield]. 


Corpus Christi. 
P4 to mynstrels 
»> 9», Cookes xd 


ar " hostelers ij@ 
»> 4, turner of the spytt ij 
», for quarter of honney viijd 
+> 9, quarter of pepper vijd 
»» 4, Saffron ij? 


ix 5 NO jo 


,, to Master Babar for a calfe ijs yd 
| 5, for a lode of woode — vja 
» 5, Caryage of lode of woode vd 


iiij? | 


viijd | 


i1j§ viijdob| 3 ] 


1i1j4 


vd | 


ja 


viij4 | 


,, to Robert Long for a_bushell 


and a half of — malt {| ?] xxijdob 

»» », Mant for a calfe and legg of 
moton ijs xjd 
» 5, Goodwyfe Kene for brewing iij4 
» 5, John Saben halfe a calfe xvd 
» >», Jamys wyffe for brewing ij 


halfe a calfe Mastr Saben gave to the 
churche. 


{In the margin is the total. “‘Sum xis 


| iijdob,’’ which suggests that the last item 

was worth xv¢ and refers to the above entry ]. 
1544-1545. 

[There are no play references]. 

| 1545-1546. 

| Recd att Maye ivs 
1546-1547. 

|These accounts are confused and not 


iije | 
| clearly written ; the Corpus Christi items are 
xiij4 | 


iii}? 


viij4d 
vijd | 


{There seems to have been three wardens 
this year and the expenses to be set against 


above receipts follow under the 


“next year 


in office]. 
Maye. 
Payd to Robert Melborne for a calfe 
» 3, Thomas Mant for halfe a 
calfe 
» », Halyday for ij brest of wele 
[veal] 


» 5, Goodwyffe Cocks for eggs 
» 5, Master Babar for v eggs 
», for wood 
», for a pynt of honey 
1» 9) 5, Quarter of pepper 
» 9, saffron 
» 5) ij pecks of flour 

P4 to the turner of the spytt 

» for ij gal ale 

>, to Cookes 

+» 4, hostellers 


heading 
” ; 
; the same wardens continued | 


xxijd 
xvlij@ 
yd 

ja 

ij 
ii1ijd 
iii}4 
vj 
ij4 
xviijd 
ja 
1ij4 
vj 
vj 


included with the other feasts and games]. 

At owr three plays. 
Receved at our playe fyrst [or 

feste] of the Bysshope of 

Seynte Andrewe and for the 

shotyng of the same viijs vijd 
| Rec for the games of our runnyng i]s jd 
at the leaping 
va » 399. xe =the tavell [ tarell- 2] 

and shotyng of the same iiij® == 


s — 
” 99 ” 1j 


| Recd for the games of the pryke 





and shotyng of the same xxs xd 
” 9% 92 ” lads pryke 
and games of the same vs = 
A staffe of sylver buught to the gamyng xx4 
[This is the first year the items for this 
feast are given in detail]. 
Rect of the Remayne of —— 


” 9 





plays and of —— plays iiij4 
P4 for Players garments vij§ = 
ys 5,  Woode spent at the play vij4 
»» », veal and mutton xij§ vj 
» 99 pepyr —  viijd 
,» ij women for brewing ale viij4d 
», Sabyll for potts iiijd 
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for ij bushels malt _xvd 
» giving [-?] of —— plaie i1ijd 
W. A. MEpHAM. 


THREE BYRON LETTERS. 


HE following Byron letters, which have 
found their way into the Watson Auto- 
graph collection, National Library of Scot- 
land, do not add substantially to our know- 
ledge of the poet, yet they are of interest. 
The first note, undated, may have been writ- 
ten in the spring of 1812, when both Byron 
and Moore visited Sylvester Douglas, Baron 
Glenbervie, and his wife; the paper is water- 
marked 1811. The conclusion reminds one 
of Byron’s letter to Moore of Oct. 6, 1821: 
‘‘ The thing that gives me the highest spirits 
(it seems absurd, but true) is a dose of salts 
—I mean in the afternoon, after their effect. 
But one can’t take them like champagne.”’ 


My dear Moore 

I should have answered your note, but 
1 expected to meet you at Ly. Glenbervies. 
—Y" Correspondents have done very well 
but I wonder you should think it neces- 
sary to talk of apologies to me as if I were 
an elderly Lady instead of a middle aged 
gentleman.—I was glad to hear that your 
wound was trifling & apprehensions 
groundless. Can you come & visit a man 
confined to the house by a dose of Salts, 
I dare not venture to you. 

Y's ever affectly 
B. 

Friday Noon. 


The second note is addressed to James Wed- 
derburn Webster of Aston Hall, Yorkshire, 
with whom Byron had _ probably become 
acquainted at Cambridge. On Sept. 30, 1813, 
Byron wrote to Webster about a countess he 
was trying to seduce, ‘‘ You have probably 
not bid high enough,’’ and less than a fort- 
night thereafter (Oct. 10) he requested John 
Hanson to forward to him at Aston Hall a 
bond for a loan of £1,000 to his friend—fin- 
ancial backing for the intrigue. The follow- 
ing note, which is docketed ‘‘ Late—Oct. 20— 
1813 due Nov—10—1814 W,”’ is referred to 
by Byron in a letter of Jan. 18, 1814: “1 
wrote to you shortly before you left Aston 
on the subject you wished to hear upon; it 
is the last you shall hear upon it, till con- 
venient to yourself.’’ Webster seems never 
to have repaid the loan, although he did 
worry about it ostensibly; even as late as 





July 2, 1819, Byron wrote him: ‘‘T pre 
sume nobody has called upon you on my part 
for payment.”’ 

Nov': 224 1813 — 

My dear W.— 

I have but time for a few words which 
shall be to the purpose—I have before told 
you & now repeat very sincerely—that 
when the time of your bond is up—I shall 
not enforce it—I consider y™ security as 
merely nominal—& surely more for your 
own satisfaction than mine—even if my 
own exigencies were pressing—I should not 
trouble you on the subject—and you know 
me well enough not to doubt me on such 
worldly matters—I have but one favour 
to ask you—if you feel any pressure for 
additional accommodation—always apply 
in the first instance—to me—if 1 can 
assist you further I will—& if I cannot— 
I may at least hit on some expedient to 
prevent you from taking the imprudent 
step you had otherwise adopted on the 
present occasion.—So there is an end of 
the matter—until you revive the subject- 
I suppose you will at least prefer me to 
a Jew.—I meant to write you a_ long 
letter on lighter topics—but talking of 
money materializes one’s thoughts and I 
must for the present close my despatch 
with the satisfaction of having at least 
set you at rest on that head.— 

Y's. ever 
Byron. 
J. W. W. Esq’: 
&e. &e. Ke. 

After leasing one of the three Mocenigo 
palaces, on the Grand Canal in Venice, for 
a period of three years (? June 1, 1818, to 
June 1, 1821) at an annual rental of 4,800 


francs, Lord Byron began to have trouble 
with Mme Mocenigo and her relations, 


whom he finally came to consider a ‘‘damned 
infamous set’’ and a ‘‘nest of whores and 
scoundrels.’? On April 22, 1820, Byron re- 
fused to pay the rent until ‘‘ either Gnoatto 
pays me his debt, or quits Madame 
Mocenigo’s service,’’ and on June 12, after 
this particular dispute had been settled, he 
wrote to Richard Belgrave Hoppner, Eng- 
lish Consul at Venice, that he intended to 
give up the house immediately: 

Mother Mocenigo will probably try a bill for 
breakables, to which I reckoned that the new 
Canal posts and pillars, and the new door at 
the other end, together with the year’s rent, 
and the house given up without further occu- 
pation, are an ample compensation for any 
cracking of crockery of her’s in affitto. 














5, 1934. 
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The following note, addressed ‘‘ To icdete 
Dorville Esqre~ Vice Counsel to His B. M’. 
R. B. Hoppner’s Esqre & &c &c Venezia,’ 
is subscribed to a statement made by Byron’ s 
steward. 


Sig’? Vice Console Pregiatis™ 


Non avendo memoria, se io le abbia 
passata, o fatta passare la scrittura 
daffitto del Palazzo Mocenigo col 


relativo Inventario dei mobili usufruiti 
dal Nobile Lord Byron mio Pie, spedisco 
apposito Espresso, perché le venga subito 
tutto consegnato in proprie mani, su di 
che avra poi la degnazione di dare un 
cenno di riscontro. 

Intanto la riverisco distintamente, e me 
le protesto con ossequiosa stima, e 
considerazione 

Ravenna 9. Luglio 1820. 

D.S. L’avverto, che per ordine di milord 
fi: qui licenziato dal servizio il Bar- 
carolo Vincenzo, e che per conseguenza 
deve anche cessare dall’ essere in paga, 
cominciando dal giorno del] di Jui ultimo 
arrivo in Venezia. 

Suo Dev™? Serv’? 
Lega Zambelli seal 
[ July. 13 1820] 


D" Sir—I have to thank you for y™ letter 
received this morning. The above is 
Lega’s statement with whom the papers 
ought to be found if not consigned to M' 
Hoppner to whom I beg my compts & I 
sent by Vicenzo 60 Francs—to pay for two 
lottery tickets of Frankfort—which I re- 
quested M': H. to purchase for me.—] am 
very desirous to remit the M. palace to 
it’s owner, and have already explained 
myself on that head to M™- H.—There will 
be probably some attempt at imposition on 
the part of M™* Mocenigo’s people—to 
which I will not submit.—They may go to 
law if they like—and as long as they like.-—- 

Yours very truly 
Byron. 


Byron returned to the subject of this note 
in a letter (July 20, 1820) to Hoppner, who 
had not acknowledged the receipt of the 
sixty francs conveyed to him by the noble 
lord’s coachman, Vincenzo Papi. Lega 
Zambelli had informed Byron that the 
Mocenigo inventory had been delivered the 
week before, and the latter was unalterably 
resolved not to be imposed upon by Mme 
Mocenigo: ‘‘ What she may do, I neither 
know nor care: if they like Jaw, they shall 
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have it for years to come, and if they gain, 
what then? ’”’ 
COLEMAN OscaR PARSONS. 
Vassar ( a, 1+ ieamentioaaie 
New York, U.S 


wo LETTERS OF DAVID GARRICK.— 

In an interesting Catalogue of Auto 
graphs issued by Henning Oppermann at 
Basel, I see also two letters of the famous 
actor, David Garrick, addressed to the 
Danish ambassador, Baron Diede, and prin- 
cipally referring to the representation of 
‘Macbeth’ before Christian VII, King of 
Denmark, during his stay in London in 


1768. The first letter is dated 7 Sept., and 
it begins: 

Mr. Garrick presents his respects to the 
Baron Diede and will do every thing He 


possibly can to entertain his Majesty to morrow 
night: He could have wished to have been 
honour’d with a letter from the Baron a few 
days ago, that he might have better prepar’d. 
—Mr. ‘Garrick is very sorry that it was not 
in his power to perform Macbeth to morrow, 
and should be glad to know if the King of 
Denmark will honour him with his Commands 
for that Tragedy and when. He takes the 
liberty to inform Baron Diede that the Comedy 
of the Provok’d wife was translated by St. 
Evremont ... 


The second letter is written some days 
later: 
Mr. Garrick presents his respects to_ the 


Baron Diede, and begs leave to inform Him, 
that it will be impossible after performing so 
violent a Charakter as Macbeth to attend his 
duty in lighting out the King of Denmark, 
He thought proper to acquaint the Baron 
Diede with this circumstance that Mr. Gar- 
rick might not be thought wanting in Duty 
where he is so happy and proud to pay it— 
Mr. Garrick takes the liberty of recommend- 
ing the Bearer of this, Mr. Becket the Book- 


seller, as a most worthy, honest man in his 
rofession, and who is very desirous to be 
1onour’d with the King of Denmark’s com- 
mands, if his Majesty should have any occa- 
sion for English or other books ? 


Otto F. BaBLer. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


STIMATE OF MACAULAY. — I do not 
remember to have seen the following 
anecdote in print. Bishop Gore told me that 
Dr. Neville Figgis heard Lord Acton tell Pro- 
fessor G. M. Trevelyan, in his presence, that 
twice in his life the question had been dis- 
cussed as to who was the greatest historian. 
On the first occasion the party consisted of 
Acton, Lightfoot and Stubbs; on the second, 
of Acton, Harnack and Mommsen. On both 
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occasions it was agreed that the greatest his- 
torian was Macaulay. 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 
VYHURCH REGISTERS: UNUSUAL RE- 
MARKS.—Stoke St. Milborough, Salop : 


1701, Mar. 31. ‘‘ Hercules Hyde, My 
Deare servant, buried.’’ He was the Vicar’s 
man. 

1704, Apr. 11. ‘George Osland, the 


worthy Vicar of this Church, was buried.’’ 
1783, Apr. 27. Samuel Taylor signs his 
name as witness to a marriage. 
1793, May 7. The same man, again a wit- 


mark, not having his spectacles.’’ 

Alveley, Co. Salop: 

1572 (1572/3), Feb. 1. ‘‘Jho., called 
Jho. of Cotten was bur.... he did bleed when 
he was buried upon what occatio’ I know 
not.”” Hersert SourHam. 
*“QOME ANCIENT GREEK AUTHORS,’ 

A WORK OF E. A. POE.—In ‘“ Poe 
Notes: ‘ Pinakidia’ and ‘Some Ancient 
Greek Authors’’’ (American Literature, v. 
258-267, November, 1933), Charles Anthon’s 
revised edition of J. Lempriére’s ‘ Classical 
Dictionary ’ (New York, 1825) was pointed 
out as the source of ‘Some Ancient Greek 
Authors,’ and evidence in favour of Poe’s 
authorship of this collection of forty-eight 
paragraphs was presented. Further evidence 
that Poe was familiar with the ‘ Classical 
Dictionary ’ is established by the following 
paragraph in ‘ Lionizing’: 

There was Delphinus Polyglott. He told us 
what had become of the eighty-three lost 
tragedies of Aschylus; of the fifty-four 


/ carried out, in 1867, 


six fellow conspirators in 1803. 


| quartered.’’) 


Readers’ Queries. 





THE ANCIENT PENALTY FOR HIGH 
TREASON. 


UP to the close of the eighteenth century 
those convicted of high treason were 


sentenced to be ‘“‘drawn, hanged and 
quartered.’”’ (It is usual nowadays to para- 
phrase this into ‘‘ hanged, drawn and 


And in the case of women the 


| convict was sentenced to be burnt. 
ness to a marriage, ‘“ Samuel Taylor X his | 


This sentence was last pronounced, but not 
in the case of the 
Fenians, Burke and O’Brien, and the last 
case in which the sentence was partly carried 
out was that of Colonel Despard and _ his 
It will be 
as well to quote the actual words of the 
Lord Chief Justice, Lord Ellenborough 
(from The Times for 11 Feb. 1803), when he 
passed sentence upon Colonel Despard and 
his companions :— 

You are to be drawn on hurdles to the place 
of execution, where. you are to be hanged by 
the neck, but not until you are dead; for 
while you are still living, your bodies are to 
be taken down, your bowels torn out and burnt 
before your faces, your heads are to be then 


| cut off and your bodies divided each into four 


| then at the King’s 


quarters, and your heads and quarters to be 
h disposal, and may the 
Almighty God have mercy on your souls. 

The King, however, modified the sentence 
and the execution (described in The Times for 


| 22 Feb. 1803, at some length) took place at 


orations and Iseus; of the three hundred and | 


ninety-one speeches of Lysias; of the hundred 
and eighty treatises of Theophrastus; of the 
eighth book of the Conic Sections of Apol- 
lonius; of Pindar’s hymns and dithyrambics; 


and of the five and forty tragedies of Homer | 


Junior. 

All the Greek writers mentioned here, with 
the exception of Homer Junior, are found 
in ‘Some Ancient Greek Authors.’ 

‘Lionizing’ appeared in the 
Literary Messenger for May, 
‘Some Ancient Greek Authors’ in the same 
journal for April, 1836. An examination of 
the paragraph in ‘Lionizing’ and ‘Some 
Ancient Greek Authors,’ 1 think, will con- 
vince one that ‘Some Ancient Greek Authors’ 
was composed before ‘ Lionizing,’ although it 
did not appear first in print. 

Davip K. Jackson. 


Southern 


Duke University 


Horsemonger Lane Gaol. The ‘‘ hurdle” 
used was ‘the body of a small cart, on 
which two trusses of straw were laid.’’ In 
this the condemned men were ‘‘ drawn ”’ out- 
side the gaol into Horsemonger Lane, where 
they all were hanged. Then :— 

The executioner pulled their legs to put an 
end to their pain more speedily. After hang- 


| ing about 25 minutes till they were quite dead, 


| his head upon a block. 


1835, and | 





they were cut down. Col. Despard was first 
cut down, his body placed upon sawdust and 
After his coat had 
been taken off, his head was severed from his 
body. The executioner then took the head by 
the hair, and carrying the head to the parapet 
on the right hand held it up to the populace 
and exclaimed, “‘ This is the head of a traitor, 
Edward, Marcus, Despard.” 


The same process was repeated with the 
others. Last of all 


The bodies were then put into their respec- 
tively shells, and are to be delivered to their 
friends for interment. 
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I have recently examined the whole of the 
original prints of the trials in the reign of 
Charles 1I and (with the exception of the 


regicides) can find no evidence that any man | 


was still living when the ‘‘ quartering ’’ and 


other horrible details were carried out. In | 
many instances there is other evidence that | 


the victims were hanged until they were dead. 
The cases of John James (1661), Richard 
Langhorne (1679), Stephen College (1681) 
and Sir Thomas Armstrong (1684) are typi- 
cal, and the only instances in which the 


RISONS: THEIR ECCLESIASTICAL 
ORIGIN.—In his book on ‘ The Inquisi- 
tion’ (tr. B. L. Conway, 1908), p. 32, M. 
Vacandard writes :— 
It is interesting to note that imprisonment 
for crime is of purely ecclesiastical origin. 


| The Roman law knew nothing of it. It was 
| at first a penalty peculiar to monks and 
clerics. 


printed report of the trial raises a doubt, is | 


that of Edward Coleman in 1678. 

I strongly suspect that early in his reign 
the King gave general orders that those sen- 
tenced to be ‘‘ drawn, hanged and quartered ”’ 
were first to be hanged until they were dead. 

Has any reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ encountered 
a general statement about this point? It is 
one that the older lawyers’ books might men- 
tion. 

I have not searched eighteenth-century re- 
cords, for the simple reason that I believe 
that the penalties under the criminal laws 
were still more savage in those times—that 
is, before Lord Mansfield became Lord Chief 
Justice. He was a very humane judge. But 
at any rate, it is clear that women were 
always strangled before they 
probably commencing with the reign of 
James I. Stephen draws attention to this 
in his ‘History of the Criminal Law,’ but 
gives no date. 

J. G. MuppIMan. 


ORTRAIT OF DR. INET.—A portrait of 
this divine, chaplain to Queen Anne, his- 
torian, for many years Precentor of Lincoln 
Cathedral, has been (at my instance) pre- 
sented to the library of this cathedral. Ex- 
perts say it is almost certainly the work of 
Kneller, and worth £300. No formal list of 
Kneller’s works is (I understand) extant, but 
some chance reference in contemporary diaries 
or letters may well survive, which would give 
the desired reality to what is at present only 
a plausible, though very reasonable, surmise. 
F. R. Hawkes Mason. 
St. Barnabas, Dormans, Surrey. 


Xv CENT. TRADES.—The following 
names are of trades in the sixteenth 
century—videlicet, Slaymaker, Throyster, 
Baysmaker. 
Are these trades obsolete or have they any 
modern equivalents ? 
J. P. Bacon PHILLIPS. 


I cannot, at present, get access to this 
book, and do not know whether M. Vacan- 
dard gives any further facts as to the 
ecclesiastical origin of our modern prisons. 
Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise in his article on 


| Prisons in the 14th edition of the ‘ Encyclo- 


were burnt, | 
| LAPY EDMONDES temp. QUEEN ELIZA- 





, 


paedia Britannica’ while agreeing with M. 
Vacandard about the Roman Law, assigns 
the origin of prisons in England to the 
Assize of Clarendon in 1166, though im- 
prisonment was still apparently “‘ the place 
for holding, not punishing, offenders.’”’ He 
continues 

Prison systems, in the sense they are under- 
stood to-day, cannot be said to have come into 
existence in any country till towards the end 
of the 18tn century 

This seems inconsistent 
ecclesiastical origin. 


with their 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


BETH.—In Strachey’s ‘ Elizabeth and 
Essex,’ pp. 65-67, mention is made of a Mr. 
Booth, a dependent of Anthony Bacon’s, who 
about 1595 was condemned by the Court of 
Chancery to fine, imprisonment, and to have 
his ears cut off. In the effort to mitigate 
this sentence, his friends approached a cer- 
tain ‘‘Lady Edmons,’’ lady-in-waiting to 
Queen Elizabeth, and offered her £100 to get 
him off. 

Was this Lady Edmondes identical with 
Frances, sister to Sir Christopher Edmondes 
of Lewknor, Oxon, or was she his wife, 
Dorothy Lidcott (Lycott, Lytcott, or Lydcott), 
daughter of Christopher Lidcott of Rush- 
combe, Berks, and Twyford? The Lidcott 
pedigree is given at length in the Oxfordshire 
Visitation of 1566 and 1574, but I have been 
unable to trace the Edmondes. Most refer- 
ences give Frances Edmondes as sister of Sir 
Christopher, though at least one calls her his 
daughter. She married John D’Oyley of 
Chiselhampton, and their son, Sir Robert, 
died s.p. in 1577. A Sir Christopher 
Edmondes was knighted in 1592. The Bucks 
Visitation of 1634 records a Christopher 
Edmonds, son of Andrew Edmonds (armi- 
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ger) and Elizabeth Bledlow. I should like on the title-page, the last letter of the sig- 


any information as to the parentage of 
Frances and Sir Christopher. 


ANNE FiTzGERALD. 


OOS: PAULET: STRANGE: DE POY- 
NINGS.—Is the Paulet descent in Col- 
lins’ considered accurate (under ‘Dukes of Bol- 
ton’)? If so, who was Robert Roos of Ged- 


| nature, and part of the 


ney, Skelton, and Irby, Lines. (will 1470), | 
whose daughter Eleanor married John Paulet. | 


His father, Sir John Paulet, married Con- 
stance, daughter of Sir Thomas Poynings, and 
co-heir to her brother, Hugh, d.s.p. 1426. Sir 


oe 


y’’ have been cut 
away in the binding, otherwise it is a good 
specimen. 
Are there any other volumes of Pepys’s 
on this side of the Atlantic ? 
JouHnN Howarp Birss. 
New York City. 


RMS FOR IDENTIFICATION.—On a 
late seventeenth-century binding there is 
a coat-of-arms, apparently foreign, which | 


| Shall be glad if someone could either identify 


| or direct me to possible identities. 


Thomas married Joan, daughter of Roger | 


Lord Strange, and I should like the Jatter’s 
descent. Sir Thomas was the son of Luke 
de Poynings (died before 1378) and Isabella 
de St. John. I have Isabella’s line, but 
should like Luke’s. 
ANNE FITZGERALD. 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


‘““QALLIES.’’—What was the correct mean- | 


ning of the word in 1588? I thought 
it was another name for willow-trees. 

Capt. JAGGARD, in his interesting account 
of the Avon floods, at ante p. 257, quotes: 
‘“ Yt was so high at the height that it un- 
thatched the Mill and stocked up a number 
of williows and sallies.’’ I know that “‘sally- 
wood ”’ is given in some dictionaries as ‘‘ wil- 
low-wood,’”? and Mr. Yeats, in his poem, 
‘* Down by the Sally Gardens,’ implies, as 
he wrote me, a willow plantation. 

Were ‘‘ sallies ’’ then used for young trees, 
which had never been cut for basket-making, 
etc. ? 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


OOKS FROM PEPYS’S LIBRARY. — 
There are few books once belonging to 
Samuel Pepys which are to be found out- 
side the Bibliotheca Pepysiana, Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. The Bodleian possesses, 
however, 
Museum contains a volume which Paul Lor- 
rain may have given Pepys. As for such 
Pepys volumes in America, I know of none 
which has migrated here to find permanent 
lodgment in a public institution. Recently, 
however, I noted in an unnumbered catalogue 
issued by Brentano’s, New York City, March, 
1934, item no 863, bearing Pepys’s autograph, 
described as follows: ‘‘ Enquiries Touching 
the Diversity of Languages and Religions, 
Through the Chiefe Parts of the World, by 
Edward Brerewood, small 4to, contemporary 
sheep, London, 1635.’’ Pepys’s autograph 


a small number, and the British | 


On a 
shield: in the chief an eagle displayed; on 
a fesse a blackamcor’s head between two mul- 
lets; in the base a castle; above the shield 
a coronet with nine balls. For the crest a 
crowned eagle displayed resting on a leafed 
coronet. Supporters two lions each looking 
over its shoulder. 
A. J. H. 
Wigan. 


| (HARLES BRADLAUGH AS A FREE- 


MASON. I have just come across an 
interesting book entitled ‘Champion of 
Liberty,’ being the centenary volume of Brad- 
laugh’s birth. It is clear from this volume 
that Bradlaugh waged during his career a 
noble fight against all forms of tyranny. 

At the close of the volume, issued by the 
Centenary Committee, reference is made to 
the fact that Bradlaugh was a Freemason. 
It appears he was a member of the Grand 
Orient of France, which body does not re- 
quire a belief in the existence of a deity. It 
goes on to say, however, that Bradlaugh was 


| also a member of an English lodge in Tot- 


tenham affiliated to the Grand Lodge of Eng 
land. This was in the early eighteen-sixties. 
As I read that the Grand Lodge of England 
has always required belief in deity of all 
members, it would be interesting if any 
reader could throw light upon what is seem- 


ingly an impossible situation. Bradlaugh 
was, from boyhood, an uncompromising 


fighter for any principle he had at heart, 


'and it is not to be supposed that he would 


take the oath for the sake of entrance to such 
a body when he strenuously avoided taking 
the oath in other spheres of activity. 


MANCUNIAN. 


JAMES JOHNS.—AIl particulars of this 
“ nineteenth-century American writer 
wanted. 


B. 
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an. | 

ps formation concerning a book “by A. Per- 
rin entitled ‘Station de la pierre polie du 
plateau de S. Saturnin’ (1902). St. Satur- 
nin was invoked as the healer of numerous 
diseases—fevers, migraine, eye-troubles, chest 
troubles, gout and other things. Has the 
pierre polie anything to do with this? What 
was its efficacy ? 


G. H. 


[PURCEW SE DENS’ STAVES. — I 
should be most grateful if anyone could 
give me some information as to the origin 
of the custom of churchwardens carrying 
staves. 


W. H. Reap. 


FEATHER IN HIS CAP.’’—What is 
the origin of this expression, meaning 


credit. 

Washington Irving in ‘ Bracebridge Hall ’ 
says ; 

I was looked upon as something new and 
strange in literature; a kind of demi- -savage, 
with a feather in his hana. instead of on 
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SATURNIN, —Can anyone give me in- | 
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Replies. 


THOMAS DERMODY (1775-1803) : 
THREE LETTERS. 
(cxlix. 154, 208; cli. 70). 


QUERY at the first reference by Mr. 
Parsons brought forth a most interest- 


| ing reply by Mr. G1pss at the second. But 


| Museum, 


| ** Mr. 
| Mirror, 


his | 


head and there was a curiosity to hear what | 


such a being had to say about civilised society. 
H. W.U. 


THE THERMOS IN ANTIQUITY. — Are 

there anywhere extant ancient examples 
of the boxes or vessels (I imagine on the prin- 
ciple of the thermos) which were used (I do 
not know whether they still are) by strict 
Jews to keep food warm for use on the 
Sabbath? Were vessels of the kind used by 
any other people ? 

R. 


OURCE OF QUOTATION WANTED.— 
“He who in quest of silence, 
Is apt to cause the hubbub he imputes.” 


(quoted in the Spectator of May 22, 1909, p. 
803). 
| a 
UTHOR WANTED. — ‘The long, long 


Indian day.’ Who was the writer of the 
words of this song? It consists of four verses, 
of which the first is here given. 
known in India over fifty years ago—I cer- 
tainly heard it sung at Umballa in 1881. 

“The long, long Indian day! 

How slow they pass away, 

In waiting for the day 

When I shall sail away, 

From heat and ennui nearly dying. 

I get no rest at night, 

Those curs’d mosquitoes bite, 

Around me droning, 

Whilst I lie moaning.” 


J. H. Leste, 
Lieut.-Colonel. | 


silence hoots | 


| publication.) 


Pee — 3: ‘g yo? 
It was well | Dearest boon, angelic Woman! 


| assistance of a 


after the passage of ten y=ars it occurred to 
me to send an appeal to the chief manu- 
script collections of England, Ireland, and 
the U.S.A. for publicly owned letters of this 
poet. These I located only in the British 
and in the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania; by the courtesy of the authori- 


. : 3 © | ties of those institutions ] am able to give 
a good mark in his favour—an asset to his | 


the following texts. The first, addressed to 
Bellamy Editor of the Monthly 
” from B.M. MS. Add. 29300. A—Y, 
f. 134, occupies the first page, and is followed 
by two pages of poems. 
Saturday Even. 

The Author of the following little Poems, 
entirely a stranger to the mode of dealing with 
the Gentlemen of the bookselling and literary 
line, takes the liberty, (from a consciousness 
of the love which ev ery person of Mr. Bellamy’s 
taste must entertain for the assistance of 
youthful i age ateee gling into birth,) to pre- 
sume that he would a be so kind as to point out 
to him the publishers in any class, most fav- 
orable, and encouraging. Perhaps, Mr. 
Bellamy may require the puny aid of his pen 
in the course of his Monthly Work, or, at least, 
his advice, as an adept in the belles lettres will 
be of the greatest service to a_ poetical wan- 
derer lost in the wilds of publication. The 
honour of a line in reply will be received with 


thanks, and observance. 
Txos. Dermopy. 
No. 30 Oxendon St : 
Hay Market 
The poems are: 1. “‘ For the Monthly 


Mirror. SONG, by Thomas Dermody. 
(from a Collection of Poems on the eve of 
”—four quatrains, beginning 


Same.) ’’ — three 
Shade! to 


2. ‘‘ Another. (by the 
quatrains, beginning ‘‘ Dear 
whom, each closing Eve.” 

3. “Mutual Obligation, an Epigram. 
(by the same)’’—a single quatrain, beginning 


| ‘* Think not I'll fret away my Life.” 


The other two notes seem to relate to an 
unsuccessful, or at least discouraged, 
attempt on Dermody’s part to enlist the 
Mr. Hill in placing a 


manuscript. This Mr. Hill I assume to have 
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been the owner or publisher of the Monthly 


Mirror, around the beginning of the last | 


century. The first note, in the Gratz Col- 
lection, Pennsylvania Historical Society, is 
addressed outside simply “ Mr. Hill,” and 
reads 
Sir, 

Not having the favor of any reply to my 
note, I take the liberty to request you will 
leave the little MS for me to’morrow when I 
shall call for it. I beg pardon for giving you 
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so much impertinent trouble; but hope you | 
will excuse it with your usual goodnature. I | 


am, Sir, 
Your very obliged humble Servant 
T. Dermopy. 

Tuesday Morn 
The second note (BM. MS. Add. 20081, f. 
85) is addressed outside to ‘‘ Mr. Hill / 
7 Henrietta St / Covent Garden,’’ and ap- 
parently followed the last the next day. It 
reads : 

Mr. Dermody sends for the reply to the letter 
left for Mr. Hill last night 

I have used photostats for the first two 
letters, and a transcript by Mr. R. Flower, 
Deputy Keeper of MSS. at the Museum, for 
the last. Dermody wrote ‘‘ Ever” and 
‘Morn ’’ with a tail, which I have indi- 
cated by a period, but which is probably an 
abbreviation for “‘ing.’’ The irregular 
spellings are reproduced exactly, except for 
“*Mr.,”’ which is sometimes partly raised. 
Dermody’s interest in Spenser may some day 
lead to a revival of study of his poems, and 
his romantic life. Should other correspond- 
ents come upon any of his very rare letters, 
I hope they will send copies to ‘ N. and Q.’ 


THoMAs OLLIVE Masport. 
RONUNCIATION OF ‘‘ SOUTHEY ” 
(clxvi. 336).—If Byron’s rhymes may be 
taken as evidence, the first syllable has the 
vowel-sound of ‘‘ South,’’ 


ginning : 
Thou shalt believe in Milton, Dryden, Pope; 
Thou shalt not set up Wordsworth, ' 


Coleridge, Southey; 
the fourth line ending with mouthy and the 
sixth with droughty. 
Epwakp BEnsLy. 


LLING FOR A DEATH (elxvi. 261, 302, 

318, 338, 356).—I believe that the bell 
of Lincoln’s Inn Chapel is still tolled on the 
none of the death of a Bencher of the 
nn. 


URLLAD. 


as is shown by the | 
205th stanza of Canto I in ‘ Don Juan,’ be- | 
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| STONELEIGH, WARWICKSHIRE (elxvi, 

260, 305, 339).—This village, which has 
escaped the poets, has not quite escaped the 
historians. Perhaps few English villages 
have a history, which would be better worth 
the writing, but it would have to await the 
| publication of the Abbey Register by the 
Dugdale Society. The late Professor Vino. 
gradoff culled from this MS. and also from 
a fragment of the Warwickshire Hundred 
Rolls (Exch. K. R. Bks. 15) in the Record 
Office, for his ‘ Villeinage in England’ and 
‘Growth of the Manor.’ A list of the tax- 
paying lay inhabitants of the village in 1332 
appears in the ‘Lay Subsidy Roll’ (Dug. 
dale Society). The immense size of the 
parish, which has been sub-divided at 
various dates, denotes, I suppose, a very 
ancient settlement. 

A plan of the Abbey, probably not quite 
correct, is suggested in Ribton Turner's 
‘ Shakespeare’s Land.’ Part of the monas 
tic buildings’and the south aisle of the 
church are embedded in the present building, 
which contains also a handsome Elizabethan 
or Jacobean staircase. Though Jane Austen 
confused ‘‘ Gothic’? and ‘‘ Norman,’’ the 
house was probably in her mind when she 
wrote ‘ Northanger Abbey,’ and there are 
touches in ‘ Pride and Prejudice ’ in the des- 
cription of Hunsford (notably the mention 
of the grove by the side of the Park), which 
also recall it. Charles I is said to have slept 
here in 1642, or, according to another tradi- 
tion, at Fletchamstead Hall, also within the 
ancient parish borders. These too formerly 
included Canley, now in Coventry, and at the 
Moat Cottages, Canley, in 1815, Sir Henry 
Parkes, Prime Minister of New South Wales, 
was born. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 


MERICAN DOMESTIC ARCHITEC- 
TURE: USE OF BRICKS (celxvi. 244, 
337).—In reply to C. E. H.’s question as 
to the use of brick in American domes- 
tic architecture, may I suggest that he 
read the appendix on the ‘ Influence of Essex 
(England) on early brickwork in America, 
p. 193 of M. S. Briggs’ ‘ Homes of the Pil- 
grim Fathers in England and America’ 
(Oxford University Press, 1932). This very 
interesting book is largely devoted to timber 
and half-timber houses. Even when it was 
no longer necessary to clear the land for 


| building by cutting the trees upon it, wood 


| was for a long time the cheapest and readiest 


material for building on the eastern seaboard. 
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Later on its use had become a habit, and 1682, Yonkers, N.Y. (p. 25) is another ex- 


even to-day a large proportion of small 
suburban and rural houses are of wood, 
although stucco, brick and stone are fre- 
quently used. 

However, brick was not infrequent in the 
more pretentious buildings of the earlier 

riod. They were made in Virginia as early 
as 1611 (Briggs quotes Bruce, 


Briggs declares that the 
Britannica’ statement that most New Eng- 


is no longer 
‘Domestic Architecture of the American 
Colonies and of the early American Repub- 
lic,’ New York, Scribner’s, 1922, pp. 37-8). 
Bricks were made in New Amsterdam by 
1628. They were used in New England for 
chimneys during the period from 1635 to 
1685, and varied from the standard size to 
very thin ones. Those 
House, East Lyme, Conn. (c. 1690) were 
6hins. by 2gins. by lgins. Briggs quotes a 
certain Kdward Johnson, who mentions a 
brick house in Boston, Massachusetts, in 
1654. The ‘‘ Province House ’’ in the same 
city (now destroyed), built 1676-9, was a 
four-story brick building, but not a private 
dwelling. The  pre-revolutionary 


certain date which is still extant. He refers 
to J. M. Howell’s ‘ Lost Examples of Colon- 
ial Architecture’ (N.Y., 1931) for a brick 
gable, probably before 1700, at Albany, N.Y.., 
showing Amsterdam influence. Virginia con- 
stantly used brick. 


by Kimball, are the Warren House, Smith’s 
Fort, Surrey County (Fig. 18), begun 1651 
or 1652, and Bacon's Castle, also in Surrey 
County, built before 1676. The former is 
rather plain, the latter elaborate ‘‘ Jaco- 
bean.”” St. Luke’s Church, Isle of Wight 


County, Virginia, built in 1632, closely paral- | 
lels Woodham Walter Church, Essex, Eng- | 


land. Most of the above 
Briggs’ book. 
In addition, J. E. Chandler’s ‘ Colonial 


is taken from 


House’ (N.Y., McBride, 1916) illustrates a | 


number of brick houses. P. 11 is the Bull- 


Pringle House, Charleston, South Carolina, | 


1760; p. 20, the Nelson Mansion, Yorktown, | its situation in Bowd, a hamlet on the Sid- 


| mouth, Harpford and Ottery St. Mary road. 


Va. ; p. 146, the Warner House, Portsmouth, 
N.H., 1723. The Philpse Manor House, 


| to be dated. 
| tecture of the early American Republic ’ (Lip- 


‘ Economic | 
History of Virginia,’ vol. ii., pp. 134-43). | 
‘ Encyclopaedia | L 
| of them are brick. 
land brick up to 1650 came from Holland, | 
generally accepted (Kimball, | 


| graphic Magazine 


| U.S. Army Air Corps, has 
| Franklin Burr Prize for his accomplishments 
| in the technical field of aerial photography. 
in the Moulthrop | 


A Jamestown house of | 
1638 was entirely of brick, though the only | 
survivors which certainly antedate 1685, cited | 


| ample of Dutch influence. The Brice House, 


Annapolis, Maryland, p. 149, does not seem 
In H. Major’s ‘Domestic Archi- 


pincott, Philadelphia, 1926), p. 53, he states, 


| ‘* Brick and wood as building material con- 
| tinued in use from the preceding Colonial 


period.’’ This book contains excellent illus- 
trations of the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century dwelling-houses, but not many 


ANNE FITZGERALD. 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
THE BHARTH FROM THE AIR (clxvi. 
336).—The American National  Geo- 
for the current month 
states that Capt. Albert W. Stevens, of the 
received the 


An important achievement mentioned in the 


| award was the taking from a high altitude 


of the first photographs showing laterally the 
curvature of the earth. The photograph has 
been published in the Nat. Geog. Mag. (? 


| November, 1932) and an enlargement of it is 


on exhibition in the National Geographical 


: | Society’s Building at Washington. 
“Old | 
State House,’’ still standing, is also brick. | 
Briggs calls the Peter Tufts House in Med- 
ford, Mass. (1677-80) the earliest house of | 


J. R. F. 


HE SECOND AND THIRD EMPIRES 
(clxvi. 297, 337).—I read somewhere a 
few years ago, in a book on the historic in- 


| terest of stamps, that the Third Empire was 


not a reference to the first Napoleon’s son, 
but a slip in printing—three iir’s for two— 
which, once made public, was retained. 

W. iH. J. 


NICKNAME FOR MARCH (clxvi. 189, 
231, 247).—‘‘ March many weathers ”’ 
has been familiar for many years. It is in 
cluded in Ray’s ‘ English Proverbs’ and 
Fuller’s ‘ Gnomologia.’ 
W. H. J. 


HE BOWD INN (clxvi. 334).—Bowd is a 
place-name. The Bowd Inn is the inn 
of the hamlet of Bowd in the parish of Harp- 


ford. According to ‘ The Place-Names of 
| Devon,’ 1932, the meaning of Bowd is 
| ** eurved wood.’’ 

M. 


This inn doubtless derives its name from 


A. L. Cox. 





_ 


IRCULAR CHURCHYARDS (clxvi. 334). 
—Your correspondent’s address suggests 
that he is referring to a feature of Welsh 
churchyards, which does not seem to occur in 


England. Johnson, ‘Byways in British 
Archaeology,’ has some notes on the oval or 
circular churechyards’ enclosing Welsh 


churches dating from the Norman period, 
and usually surrounded by a road for which 
there seems no obvious requirement. He 
mentions several ideas. One is that the 
roads represent ancient ramparts separating 
the yard from common ground. Another is 
an analogy with the stone circles or crom- 
lechs. Again, the roads may _ have been 
moats, or parts of a stockaded village, or 
ring earthworks. Johnson does not think 
much of any of these speculations. He says 
there are two such churchyards in both 
Montgomeryshire and Carnarvonshire, one in 
Flintshire, and half-a-dozen in Denbigh- 
shire. 
B.S: Abe 


This subject is elaborately dealt with in 
A. H. Allcroft’s notable book, ‘ The Circle 
and the Cross’ (2 vols., Macmillan, 1930). 
There your correspondent will find full ex- 
planations and descriptions, lavishly illus- 
trated with maps and diagrams, of an extra- 
ordinary number of churches and church- 
vards within such enclosures as_ barrows, 
stone circles, raths, and other more or less 
circular surrounds, in England, Wales, Scot- 
land, Ireland and the Continent. 

The book may perhaps be described in brief 
as a very learned and not unconvincing at- 
tempt to demonstrate that our ‘‘ church” is 
derived from circus as a locus consecratus, a 
place of general assembly and an arena for 
games, 

The subject is touched on to a very limited 


extent in the same author’s earlier work, 
‘ Earthworks of England’ (one vol., Mac- 
millan, 1908). 


A. BRADFORD. 


YE” AS A FIELD-NAME (clxvi. 296, 
338).—At the last reference Mr. A. W. 
Boyp asks whether other instances, besides 
Peover Eye (Cheshire) are known of the use 
of ‘“‘eye’’ for a river. E. Ekwall’s ‘ Eng- 
lish River-Names’ (Oxford, 1928), p. 157, 
supplies two examples. There is an Eye 
(pronounced so as to rhyme with ‘‘ nigh ’’) 


in Leicestershire, flowing from near Saltby 
to the Wreak near Melton Mowbray. 
is also an Eye Brook, 
rising at 


There 
in Leicestershire and 


Rutland, Tilton 
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(Leicestershire) ’ 
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and flowing on the border of the two counties 
to the Welland at Caldecott, a distance of 
11 miles. These names go back to Old Eng. 
lish a, “‘ river.”’ 

There was also an Old English word ég, 
meaning ‘‘ island,’ ‘““land in the midst 
marshes and the like.” This, or its Old 
Norse equivalent, ey, has entered into the 
composition of many place-names, such as 
Eye (Suffolk), Sandy (Bedfordshire), Eyton 
(Shropshire), Arlesey (Bedfordshire) ; Mer 
sey and Osey in Essex ; Horningsey and Whit- 
row in ( ‘ambridgeshire ; Manea and Stonea 

Cambridgeshire), Stiffkey (Norfolk), Bolney 
ee pronounced ‘Bony’ ’), Battersea 
(Surrey), Hornsea (Y orkshire), Long Eaton 
(Derbyshire), Iford (Wiltshire), Billinghay 
(Lincolnshire), Bevere Island (W orcester- 
shire, pronounced ‘‘ Bevery,’’ the ‘“ Bever” 
rhyming with ‘‘ never ’’). The dative plural 
of @g has produced Eyam in Derbyshire. See 
A. Mawer, ‘The Chief Elements used in 
English Place-Names,’ English Place-Name 
Society, Cambridge, 1924, p. 24. 

It would be interesting to know the pro 
nuncidtion of the ‘‘ Eye’’ in Peover Eye. 

L. R. M. Srracuay. 

Birmingham University. 


The ‘‘ Sale Ees’’’ within embankments are 
probably similar to the assarts ‘‘ de Eyes 
juxta Merse infra fossam’’ which Ralph, 
Abbot of Shrewsbury, about 1175-1182, 
granted to his tenants of Woolston (Farrer, 
‘Lancashire Pipe Rolls,’ p. 287). The Eng- 
lish Place-Name Society’s vol. i., part ii, 
gives 2g, teg, Old English, ey, Old Norse, for 
‘island,’ or ‘‘Jand in the midst of 
marshes’’?; also @a, O.E. for ‘ river,” 
‘“ stream.” 

R. S. B. 

EDICAGO ORBICULARIS (clxvi. 334). 

—-This appears to be the ‘‘ Circular 
Medick,’’ one of about half-a-dozen varieties 
of Medicago, members of the pea and bean 


tribe. Its name derives, not from medicinal 
virtue, but from its source. The Medick 
family seem to have obtained their name 


Pliny states these 
plants were introduced into Greece from 
Media, during the war with Darius. Hence 
they became known as the Median herbs. 


| Certain varieties were, and still are, held 
| in high repute as forage. 


If the dried plants 
were ‘carried into Greece as horse fodder, by 
the invading army, seeds would scatter on 
Grecian soil, and become acclimatised. The 
nutritive value of No. 3 below was ‘90 
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esteemed as to be termed ‘‘ Nonsuch ”’ ie 
farmers. Following are the six best-known 
varieties: 1, Sickle Medick; 2, Lucerne; 
3, Black Medick, or ‘‘ Nonsuch ’’; 4, Toothed 
Medick; 5, Spotted Medick; 6, Little Bur- 
Medick. 

Wm. JAGGARD. 


EBER’S MISSIONARY HYMN (celxvi. 
334).—It may interest readers to know 
that the original manuscript of Bishop 
Heber’s hymn, bearing a pencil note, ‘‘ A 


hymn to be sung in Wrexham Church after | 
”? is in the | 


the sermon during the collection, 
possession of the John Rylands Library at 
Manchester, and that the line to which re- 
ference has been made reads: 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s Isle. 

The occasion of the writing of the hymn 
may be described as follows: 

On Whit-Monday, 1819, the late Dr. Ship- 
ley, Dean of St. Asaph and Vicar of Wrex- 


ham, preached a sermon in Wrexham church | 


in aid of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

That day was also fixed upon for the com- 
mencement of the Sunday evening lectures 


intended to be established in the church and | 


the late Bishop of Calcutta (Heber), the Rec- 
tor of Hodnet, the Dean’s son-in-law, under- 
took to deliver the first lecture. In the course 
of the Saturday previous, the Dean and his 
son-in-law being together at the vicarage, the 
former requested Heber to write ‘‘ something 
for them to sing in the morning,’’ and he re- 
tired for that purpose from the table where 
the Dean and a few friends were sitting, to 
a distant part of the room. In a short time 
the Dean enquired, ‘‘ What have you writ- 
ten?’ Heber having then composed the three 
first verses, read them over. ‘* There, there, 
that will do very well,’’ said the Dean. 
“No, no, the sense is not complete,’’ replied 
Heber. Accordingly, he added a fourth verse, 
and the Dean being inexorable to his request 
of “Let me add another, oh, let me add 
another,’’ thus completed the hymn which has 
since become so celebrated: it was sung the 
hext morning in Wrexham church, for the 
first time. 
Henry Guppy. 


igs — will be found printed in full at 
4 §. 87, where the second line of the 
soon verse appears as 


Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s Isle 
The correspondent writes : 


I have copied the verses verbatim; the 
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cna ails and punctuation are Heber’s 
own. 


that in the volume of Bishop Heber’s 
‘Hymns,’ arranged by himself and edited by 
_ his widow, 139, 
given. 

| 1 have a copy of this hymn set to music 
| by the Rev. W. H. Havergal, and dedicated 
to Mrs. Heber. A note on the first page is 
as follows: 


g 

aa 

| I see from an editorial note at 4S. i. 222 
| 

| 

| 


edit. 1827, p. ““ Java’’ is 


As various editions of this Hymn are 
extant, it may be expedient to state that the 
present edition is taken from a copy in the 
Bishop’s own hand, in the possession of the 
Rector of Whittington, Salop. In the church 
of that parish his Lordship, in April 1820, 
preached a Sermon on behalf of the Church 
Missionary Society, on which occasion the 
Hymn was for the first time printed. 


? 


Against ‘‘ Ceylon ”’ is the following note: 


See the Bishop’s Journal prefixed to his nar- 
rative. Page 47, date 21st September 1823. 

An extract under this date is to be found 
at 4° 8. 1. 222. 

Mr. Havergal’s music is not dated, but the 
profits to be given to Hindoo Female Schools 
were, up to May, 1828, £120. 

A. H. W. FyNnMore. 





| Littlehampton. 

The original MS. of ‘‘ From Green- 
land’s icy mountains’ is stated in 
Julian’s ‘ Dictionary of Hymnology, p. 399, 


| to have contained the line as now usually 
sung, ‘‘ Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle.’’ It is 
also printed in the same words in the first 
| printed text—the Evangelical Magazine for 
July, 1821 (see Julian, p. 1638). But when 
the hymn was re-published by Heber’s widow 
in 1827, in ‘ Hymns, written and adapted to 
the Weekly Church Service’ (p. 139), ‘* Cey- 
|lon’’ was altered to ‘‘ Java.’’ No reason 
| Was given, but it was presumably to suit the 
accents of the hymn. 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Bridgwater. 


Walton Rectory, 


TAILBOIS AND VIPONT (clxvi. 333). 
Ivo ke Tailbois, Chamberlain to Robert 
de Vipont, Earl of Westmorland in 1206, 
was apparently a descendant of Ivo le Tail 
bois, alias Rainfred or de Lancaster tem» , 
Conquest, styled by some genealogists, in 
error, first Baron of Kendal. 

This Ivo is said to have married, first, a 
| daughter of William de Bardolph (?) a 
| brother of Alan, Earl of Richmond; they 
' were the parents of Eltred or Ughtred. He 
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married, secondly, Lucy, born circa 1067, 
Baroness of Spalding, daughter of Thorold 
the Sheriff, who was first Baron of Spalding. 
He died circa 1083. 

Robert de Vipont, Earl of Westmorland, 
temp. John, married Idonea, daughter of 
John de Busli, alias le Bouteler, or Reinfred. 
This John was descended from Roger de 
Busli, temp. Conquest, who with his kins- 
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THE REV. JOHN ADAMTHWAITE 

(clxvi. 336).—Is this not the Dr. Adam- 
thwaite who founded the famous private 
school for the sons of gentlemen known as 


the Winton Academy, at Winton, near 
Kirkby Stephen, in the early part of 
last century ? Whellan’s ‘ History of 


Cumberland and Westmorland’ mentions a 


| Rev. John Adamthwaite as having purchased 


men, Nigel de Albini, and his son Roger de | 
Mowbray, received great estates in Westmor- | 


land, Cumberland and Lancashire from 
Roger de Montgomery. Some of _ these 


lands, at a later date, were granted by Roger 


de Mowbray to his relative Gilbert Fitz | 
Roger de Busli temp. Conqueror, | 


Reinfred. 
is said to have married Matilda, a sister of 
Cherbod, first Earl of Chester, but there is 


no proof of this. It is certain that her sister, | 


Gundred, married William de Warren, first 
Karl of Surrey. 
were, according to some authorities, 
children of Matilda, wife of William the 
Conqueror, by a former husband. (See ‘ The 


from executors of the descendants of Rich- 
ard Monkhouse, of Winton, the neighbour 
ing manor of Waitby. One may presume 
that this was the same man. H. Asxew 


IGORS: VIGURS (clxvi. 535). — The 
name Vigerus occurs in the records of 


| Thirston Township, Northumberland, in the 


Cherbod and his sisters | 
the | 


thirteenth century. Hugh Vigerus, son of 
Gilbert de Kreclave (Kirkley) with the con- 
sent of his wife Agnes, granted to the prior 
and canons of Brinkburn Abbey, a toft and 
croft with two acres of land which he had 


| acquired from Adam Maufetur. 


History of the House of Arundel,’ Yeatman, | 


p. 38). 
ALFRED RANSFORD. 


YLERGY KILLED AT THE BATTLE OF 
MYTON-ON-SWALE (clxvi. 315).— 
Alexander D. H. Leadman, in his ‘ Battles 
Fought in Yorkshire ’ (1891) gives an account 
of this battle which some historians refer to 
as ‘‘the White Battle’’ and others as ‘“ the 
Chapter of Myton.’’ Both the names prob- 
ably refer to the presence of so many clergy 
in the ranks of the army hurriedly got to- 
gether on the occasion by William de Mel- 
ton, Archbishop of York, and Sir Nicholas 
Fleming, Lord Mayor of York, who, by the 
way, was slain. The Archbishop, along with 
John de Hotham, Bishop of Ely, the Abbots 
of Selby and of St. Mary’s, York, and the 
Dean of York, saved himself by a hurried 
flight. 

The number of clergy present is stated to 
have amounted to three hundred. Thomas 
Walsingham, ‘ Historica Anglicana,’ vol. i., 
states that these clergymen had assembled at 
York to celebrate the Feast of St. Matthew, 
and this accounts for their presence at the 
battle. 

Leadman gives, in a footnote, all the 
authorities from whom he drew his data but 
none of them appears to supply a list of 
those who perished at the hands of the 
Scots. 

H. ASKEW. 

Spennymoor. 


| examples of Cambridge versus Oxford. 
to be found in his essay on Bacon in_ the 





H. Askew. 


UTHORS WANTED (clxvi. 336).—2. This 
is one of Macaulay’s rather schoolboyish 
Q It is 


eleventh paragraph, Edinburgh Review, July, 
1837, and in his Collected Essays :— 

“The two great national seats of learning 
had even then acquired the characters which 
they still retain. In intellectual activity, and 
in readiness to admit improvements, the 
superiority was then, as it has ever since been, 
on the side of the less ancient and splendid 
institution. Cambridge had the honour of 
educating those celebrated Protestant Bishops 
whom Oxford had the honour of burning; and 
at Cambridge were formed the minds of all 
those statesmen to whom chiefly is to be at- 
tributed the secure establishment of the re 
formed religion in the north of Europe.” 

One sincerely thopes that this debating- 
society tendency to score off the ‘“‘ other shop” 
is becoming extinct; but it is curious to notice 
how each of these Universities still preserves 
a character of its own. If they are the eyes 
of England, then England may be said at times 


to squint. Epwarp BEnsLy. 


eee OF QUOTATION WANTED (clxvi. 
336).—* Quoniam non cognovi litteraturam, 
introibo in potentias Domini” is, as PREBENDARY 
Puiiirs assumes, from the Vulgate. See Ps. 
Ixx. 15, 16. In the A.V. it is Ps. lxxi. 15, 16, 
“for I know not the numbers thereof. I will 
go in the strength of the Lord God. 
The Prayer Book has, Ps. Ixxi. 13-14, “ for 
I know no end thereof. I will go forth in the 
strength of the Lord God.” The Revised Ver- 
sion gives us “ For I know not the numbers 
thereof. I will come with the mighty acts 
{Margin: Or, in the strength] of the Lord.’ 


Epwarp BEnsLy. 
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The Library. 


A Companion to Shakespeare Studies. 
Edited by H. Granville-Barker and G. B. 
Harrison. (Cambridge University Press. 
12s. 6d. net). 

HY and how, when virtually all the rest 
of the Elizabethan and Jacobean drama 

is defunct, the plays of Shakespeare have sur- 
vived—have more than merely survived, are 
still a living force—is the much-embracing 
question which forms the distinctive modern 
approach to Shakespeare. It is pleasant to 
trace in the scope and method of the enquiry 
an authentic appearance in literary studies 
of the spirit and method which display them- 
selves more obviously in science. (Which is 
not the same thing as talking of a ‘‘ science ” 
of literature?) This involves understand- 
ing—so far as we can get it—of the condi- 
tions under which Shakespeare worked, and 
in the main here is the purpose this fine book 
will serve. Shakespeare’s life, the contem- 
porary theatre, the English language, the 
music, the drama of his day; the sources 
available to him for stories; the means by 
which the text of a play was fixed for pub- 
lication; and the national and social back- 
ground—these are the principal topics. 

There is an essay on Shakespeare as Poet, 

and then, following up the history of sur- 

vival, essays on Shakespearian Criticism, 

Shakespearian Scholarship, and Shakespeare 

in the Theatre from the Restoration onwards. 

The writers are those whose authority each 

in his several subject is now established and 
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in our judgment of the plays—of their aim 
and object in Shakespeare’s mind and of 
what we in our turn may expect to get out 
of them at the theatre—a key-word not always 
sufficiently emphasized would seem to be 
‘““ entertainment.’’ But our modern concep- 
tion of entertainment is extraordinarily 
small, thin, superficial; mediated almost en- 
tirely by the eye, and growing yearly yet 
further restricted through the vogue of the 
cinema. Among the most suggestive passages 
in this book are those devoted to the trained 
acuteness in listening of the Elizabethan 
audiences, and the quick and comprehensive 
appreciation through the ear on, which a 
dramatist in his finer flights of thought and 
language could rely. The sinking of rhetoric 
below the common ‘“‘ threshold ’’ of enjoy- 
ment, so to put it, has not been all gain. 
It was through possibility of extended ap- 
peal to the well-trained, critical ear, that is, 
as another writer phrases it, by ‘‘ the grace, 
the dignity, and the sweet gravity of the 
verse,’ that Shakespeare was enabled to 
shake off the trammels of time and place and 
to set a play in ‘‘that scene of timeless 
abstraction which is Renaissance feeling.’’ 
There is no one likely to deny the force 
and beauty and luxuriance into which the 
English language rose and flourished in the 
later decades of the sixteenth century; nor 
yet to deny that there was a certain sudden- 
ness in this development. We agree, how- 
ever, with those scholars who are now retriev- 
ing for us some of the treasures of English 


| which the rejection of the ‘‘ old religion 


well known, and the book (one of the best, | 
because most successfully unified, of its type | 


that we have recently seen) will probably 
serve the student for many years as repre- 
senting solid results of work on Shakespeare. 

For direct usefulness we would mention as 
specially valuable the article on Theatres 
and Companies and that on Shakespeare in 
the modern Theatre. It is frequently 
observed that one cannot now take 
granted that the ordinary person knows 
much-—perhaps not anything—about 
Bible. 
as it once was. We suspect that a like fate 
awaits Shakespeare in so far as reading 
goes. His effective survival, beyond 
sphere of the bookish, depends, one may sur- 
mise, upon the theatre, and it would seem 
that, for the theatre here to be satisfactory, 
we should do well to trust Shakespeare more 
fully than we have commonly done. Also, 


| than the verse and could offer the 


caused to be neglected, and are showing that 
there is a stronger continuity in English 
prose than we have hitherto been permitted 
to see. We think, then, that the statement 
‘* Mediaeval prose has been far less developed 
Eliza- 


bethans little guidance,’’ definitely requires 


| modifying. 


it for |} 


the | 
The Bible is not now generally read | 


the | 


Adarsha Sadhu: an ideal Monk. By A. J. 
Sunavala. (Cambridge University Press. 
5s. net). 

S Dr. Sylvain Lévi says in his Foreword, 
Jainism has hitherto been for students 

of India “‘ something quaint, strange, singu- 
lar, antiquated, rather obsolete.’’ Spoken of 
usually with respect, but restricted both to 

a relatively confined area and to a small 

number of adherents, it has hardly counted 


| among the greater forces operative in India. 


In the person of Vijaya Dharma Siri, how- 
ever, whose portrait is sketched for us in this 
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book, Jainism reveals unsuspected possibili- 
ties. It has proved capable of holding the 
allegiance and supplying the framework for 
thought, of a man whose intellect and charac- 
ter were alike remarkable. 

Born of humble parents 
Kathiawar, in 1868, 
was called in youth, 


his future excellence. He was so averse from 


learning that his schoolmaster gave him up | 
| Says much “that is sound enough—we think 


in despair; and he grieved his family by 
ruinous excesses in gambling. All this was 
cured by the influence of an eminent teacher | 
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| of Scottish 


| accounted classics. 
at Mahuva in | 
Mula Chandra, as he | 
gave little promise of | 


and preacher whom the boy came upon in the | 


course of discontented wanderings ; 
end of it was that, in his nineteenth year, 
he was admitted a monk and received his 
new name. Thenceforth, there are two dis- 
tinct strands of interest in his life: 
as a scholar and founder of institutions, and 
his work as a saintly teacher and consoler of 
anyone who came to him—and come they did 
in hundreds. This latter aspect of 
Siri is drawn out more fully than the other 


the | from before John Barbour to Harold Monro, 


and the | 
|a novelist were neither 
| those of the French, 


his work | 
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THE World’s Classics gives us as Nos. 414 
and 417, Scott’s Short Stories, and ‘ A Book 
Verse.’ Both are good to have 
and can sustain pretty well the claim to be 
Lord David Cecil pro- 
vides an Introduction to the Scott. He has 
a quick and true eye for Scott’s excel- 
Jences, and uses it here much to his readers’ 
advantage. When he criticises Scott’s work 
on the larger field of the novel-——though he 


he does not always and entirely avoid the 
common tendency to find fault with a piece 
| of work for not being what it was never at- 
tempting to be. Scott’s outlook and aim as 
quite the same as 
nor framed on the stan- 
dards of the present day, by which—probably 
more or less unconsciously — most of his 
critics seem now to judge him. Mr. R. L. 


| Mackie expounds the Scottish verse to us, 


—in fact, the book as a whole has perhaps | 


something too strongly the character of pane- 
gyric on a saint. More details of his studies 
—especially of his method of study—would 
have been welcome; and one would have liked 
to see precisely the effect there where they 
touched Western scholarship, for on Western 
scholars his work made a quite definite im- 
pression. 
begging-bowl, over 


he travelled 


and expounds it very well, not over-praising 
it. We are given examples of all the ages 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 


| privately, nor to give advice on the value of 


| charge. 


In his monk’s robe and with his | 
much of | 


India, and spoke with princes and gathered | 


disciples. He sojourned at Benares, Alla- 
habad, in Bengal, 
places, preaching and teaching something 
after the fashion of an Indian St. Francis, 
but with learned exposition of his belief 
super-added. It was a life too exhausting 
for his bodily frame, and in 1922, while he 
was at Shivpuri, in the Gwalior State, his 
heaith definitely broke down. He died there 
in the September of that year. Much of his 
energy was given to inculcation of the 
Jain tenet that all life is sacred—may under 
no pretext be taken. His eminence as a 
scholar—especially his remarkable learning 
in the Shastras—received very unusual recog- 
nition in 1908 at Benares, where an asssembly 
of Hindu Paudits conferred upon this Jain 
Sadhu a highly honorific title as philosopher 
and expounder of Jain literature and soci- 
ology. 
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